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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THIS REVIEW OF STUDIES WHICH EVALUATE 
TEACHER STYLE AND VERBA L BEHAVIOR AS IT RELATES TO PUPIL 
ACHIEVEMENT ARE (1) A PUPIL'S LEARNING IS A FUNCTION C>F THE 
INSTRUCTION HE RECEIVES, (2) TEACHERS ARE D I FFERENT I ALLY 
SUITED TO CERTAIN GROUPS, AND (3) DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN NEED 
TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL TRAINING. IT IS NOTED THAT, IN TERMS OF 
DECREASING PROFICIENCY , PUPILS HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED AS 
"STRI VERS, " "CONFORMERS, " "OPPOSE R5," AND "WA VERERS , " AND 
TEACHING STYLE HAS BEEN TERMED " SELF- CONTROLLED , " 

"TURBULENT, " AND "FEARFUL." A HYPOTHETICAL MODEL FOR THE 
DISADVANTAGED PRESENTED HERE STRESSES Cl) THE NEED FOR MUTUAL 
RESPECT AND UNDERSTANDING, (2) A REALISTIC APPRAISAL OF T "~ 
ENVIRONMENTALLY BASED, EMOTIONAL AND ACADEMIC PROBLEMS OF 
STUDENTS, AND (3) THE KNOWLEDGE THAT STANDARD TESTS MEASURE 
CURRENT ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND ABILITY, AND NOT INNATE 
INTELLIGENCE. TO UPGRADE ACADEMIC LEVELS, THE TEACHER SHOULD 
ESTABLISH A BUZ I NESSL IKE RELATIONSHIP WITH STUDENTS WHICH 
COMBINES WARMTH, GOOD PEDAGOGICAL TECHNIQUES, AND AN 
EXTENSIVE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS SUBJECT. THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
SHOULD BLEND ORDER WITH FLEXIBILITY , AND HIS TRAINING, IN 
ADDITION TO CONTENT MASTERY, SHOULD INCLUDE Cl) THE USE OF 
SOCIAL WORK AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FINDINGS TO DEVELOP NEW 
CURRICULUMS AND (2) INSERVICE EXPERIENCE IN THE DEPRESSED 
AREAS IN WHICH HE WILL WORK. THIS ARTICLE WAS PUBLISHED IN 
THE "MERR ILL-PALMER QUARTERLY, " 1964. (NH) 
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ADAPTING TEACHER STYLE TO PUPIL DIFFERENCES: 
TEACHERS FOR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 1 

Miriam L. Goldberg* 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

It has become a cliche to state that the major effects on pupil learning 
result from what goes on in the classroom. We recognize that what the 
teacher and the pupils do during the five or six hours a day when they are 
in direct contact with each other is the “compass of learning." And yet, 
until recently, little of our research has addressed itself to the(teaching 
process) We have studied the achievement of pupils under various methods 
of instruction, we have described and theorized about the personality char- 
actcristics of teachers, we have explored various theoretical formulations 
about the nature of learning and the effects of varying the administrative 
deployment of pupils and more recently of teachers have been investigated. 
We have examined Lie cflects of class size, the functions of the administrator, 
the guidance counselor and other adjunct personnel offhe school. But we 
still could not describe with any degree of accuracy (jvhat teaching is all 
about, what tne tcacuer actually says and does in the process of teaching, 
and what effect this lias on pupil learning!) 

Although little may oe known abouFthe teaching process in general, 
even less information is available on the “fit” between particular styles of 
teaching and tne learning of particular pupil populations. This question 
looms especially large as one considers the problems of teaching children 
from depressed or disadvantaged areas; pupils who, thus far, have not been 
effectively reached by the teaching procedures to which they have gen- 
erally been exposed. i hat various teaching procedures now in use are more 
oi less effective witn pupils from more affluent or academically motivating 
environments is undoubtedly true. But these same procedures, typically 
learned in teacher education programs, have rarely proved effective with 
disadvantaged youngsters. 

Three assumptions underlie this paper; The first maintains that a pupil’s 
learning is, in huge measure, a function of the kind of teaching to which he 
is exposed. Thus, the extent to which a pupil masters a given set of academic 
tasks reflects not only his aptitudes and attitudes, but also the appropriate- 
ness of the particular approach by which he is taught. 

1 A revision of a lecture presented at The Merrill-Palmer Institute, March, 
1963 . 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The second assumption, implied by the title, rejects the notion of the 
universally “good” teacher, equally able to adapt his style to vaijing pupil 
populations, and substitutes a conception of a variety of “good teachers, 
differentially suited (by temperament and training) to teaching differing 

groups of students. , 

The third assumption proposes that children from culturally disad- 
vantaged backgrounds though highly variable, nevertheless represent a 
describable pupil population in need of teachers who are uniquely good 



of the first two assumptions, citing studies which point up the variety of 
teaching styles and their effects 01 pupil achievement in general and on 
the achievement of specific categories of pupils in particular. The remainder 
of tie paper proposes a hypothetical model of the successful teacher of 
disadvantaged pupils and suggest ho> such a model may be approached. 



The last decade has witnessed a number of efforts to study the 
processes of teaching. The first consideration of most of the studies has 
been to describe and classify what the teacher and the pupils say and do 
during a class session. Some of the investigations have gone beyond the 
descriptive material into a study of the relationships between the teacher’s 
style of performance and the learning patterns of children. 

Categorizing Teacher Style 

A variety of more and less structured classroom observations have 
yielded various classifications of teacher style. For example, Flanders 
(1960) classified teachers as those who more often exert “direct influence, 
through lecturing, giving directions or criticizing student's work, and those 
who more often exert “indirect influence through clarifying feelings, pro- 
viding praise and encouragement, developing and making use of student 
ideas and asking questions. 

Medley (1962) divided the teacher’s performance into three broad 
categories: (1) his means of controlling the class, (2) his approach to the 
content, and (3) the interpersonal climate he creates. In the “control” 
category fell such behaviors as eliciting large amounts of pupil response, 
maintaining a high degree of order or permitting a high degree of pupil 
initiative. “Approach to content” included such procedures as emphasizing 
individualization or using interesting, original devices and materials. The 
"class climate” category included the teacher’s consideration for pupils’ 
problems and feelings, the degree of support given to pupil statements and 
responses, and the frequency with which reproof and criticism were used. 

More clearly defined, perhaps, are the three dimensions of teacher style 
suggested by Ryans (1903). The first is a personal dimension ranging from 
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“friendly-warm-understanding to aloof-rest rioted. Die second is a task 

dimension, ranging from “responsible-organized-business-like to unplanned- 
slipshod.” The third describes the dynamic quality of the teacher’s perform- 
anee from “stimulating-informative to dull-routine.” These categories are 
similar to those suggested by Warrener (1962), who drew his observations 
from social behavior in non-teaching leadership situations. Ilis categories 
were: (1) “objective” work or; -illation, (2) “social relations” orientation, 
and (3) “subjective” personal, expressive orientation. 

The dimensions suggested by Ryans are sufficiently independent of each 
other so that a teacher may be at a different point along that scale on each 
one. For example, one teacher may be characterized as warm, businesslike, 
and stimulating; another as warm, business-like but dull; or one might even 
be seen as aloof, business-like and stimulating. Each dimension represents 
a continuum, and for most teachers there will be a characteristic point along 
its baseline. 

Categorizing Verbal Behavior 

The studies mentioned above have concentrated on the teacher’s stance, 
his characteristic mode of behavior, the flavor of his performance, and his 
attitudes toward his task. Little attention was paid to the handling of con- 
tent, the skill of questioning, the organization of material, and the like. 
For aspects of the teacher’s work which relate to the processes of handling 
content, one must turn to the work of 3. Olhancl Smith and his associates 
(1963). Here, the concern has been with the “logical operations” of teach- 
ing; with discovering “. . . how concepts, norms, laws, etc., are introduced, 
analyzed and manipulated in the course of instruction” (Smith et ah, 1963, 
p. 2). Using large samples of electrically taped classroom sessions, the 
verbal behavior of both teachers and pupils was categorized into 13 “major 
acts” — such as defining, stating, reporting, opining, explaining, comparing 
and contrasting, classifying, etc. Such analyses made possible the descrip- 
tion of a teacher’s characteristic performance through quantifying the 
ncquency with which his verbal behavior falls into one or another of the 
various categories. Eventually, it should become possible to discover to what 
extent the differential frequencies are a function of a pervasive style of 
teaching, a response to the inherent logic of a particular subject or phase 
of it or a reflection of the particular group of pupils being taught. 

Relating Teacher Style to Pupil Achievement 

But the analyses of teaching styles and logical operations, significant 
though they may be in supplying needed systematic information on the 
teaching process, have only just begun to shed light on two crucial ques- 
tions: (1) What difference do these ways of teaching make? Do pupils, in 
general, come out with different kinds or amounts of learning when taught 
by teachers using one or another approach to teaching? (2) Does a par- 
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ticular teachers style have more or less the same effect on all pupils under 
his tutelage? If not, are there ways of determining the characteristics of 
pupils who would fare better under one teaching style than under another? 

Working with junior high school classes in mathematics and social 
studies, Flanders (1960) related teaching style to pupil achievement and 
degree of dependence. lie reported that when learning goals were unclear, 
as in a new task, lecturing and giving directions increased the dependence 
of students on the teacher and tended to lower achievement. In general, 
he found that patterns of indirect influence” resulted in greater content 
mastery and in more positive attitudes toward school than did the “direct 
influence procedures. However, in classes designated as superior— where 
pupils’ achievement was greatest and altitudes toward the teacher were 
most favorable— there was an element of flexibility in the teacher’s influence 
patterns not found in below-avc-rage classrooms. In superior classes, teacher 
behavior was less predictable, shifting from domination and close super- 
vision” on some occasions, to “indirect participation” at other times. These 
studies also suggest that for pupils who tend to be dependent upon teacher 
direction and unable to pursue work on their own, a high level of “direct 
influence”— lecturing, criticizing, giving directions-tends to be associated 
with lower achievement than is apparent when more independent pupils are 
exposed to similar “direct” teaching procedures. 

In their study of “The Language of Teaching,” Bellack and Davitz 
(1963) analyzed tape-scripts of high school social studies classes studying 
a unit in economics. They identified four basic Pedagogical Moves: struc- 
turing, soliciting, responding, and reacting which “describe the verbal ma- 
neuvers of students and teachers . . . and set the framework for the analysis 
of meaning communicated in the classroom.” Although the first phase of 
this research is largely descriptive, as are most of the other analyses of the 
verbal behavior of teaching, the data analysis will be used not only to 
categorize and describe but also to relate the linguistic variables to student 
learning and attitude change. In subsequent phases, Bellack plans to ad- 
dress himself more intensively to studying the functions of the various 
Pedagogical Moves-the recurring patterns or “cycles” of moves character- 
istic of a given teacher, and the relation between patterns of teacher verbal 
behavior and student performance. 

Of special interest to the major concern of this paper is the work of 
Heil and his associates (I960). They hypothesized that “in a particular 
class, the teachers behavio^ will evoke a certain amount of achievement 
with children of a given set of feelings and level of intelligence.” On the 
basis of assessment instruments, 5th and 6lh grade pupils in a New York 
City school were divided into four personality categories: (1) Confonners- 
characterized by incorporation of adult standards, high social orientation, 
control over impulses and emphasis on mature behavior; (2) Opposers— 
showing disturbed authority relationships, oppositional trends, pessimistic 
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tone, intolerance of ambiguity and disappointment and frustration as central 
dynamics; (3) Waver era- described as anxious, ambivalent, fearful, flounder- 
ing and indecisive, and (4) Sfriom-showing marked drive for recognition, 
especially in school achievement, and exhibitionistic needs. The teachers 
were divided into three personality types-the Turbulent , the Self-control- 
ling, and the Fearful. 

Pupil achievement was contrasted for each pupil category under each 
teacher type. In general, when achievement was controlled for I.Q , the 
strivers” achieved most, followed by the “conformers," then the “opposers” 
and showing least gains, the "waverers.” Neither the “strivers” nor the “con- 
formers” were significantly affected by teacher personality; but for the 
opposers” and the “waverers,” teaching style made a significant difference 
For the last two groups, the “self-controlling” teachers, who maintained 
an orderly, workmanlike class, focused on structure and planr,ing-but, at 
the same time, showed a sensitivity to children's feelings and emphasized 
interpersonal relations in the classroom-were most effective. The “turbu- 
lent teachers-eharacterized by greater concern for ideas than for people, 
freedom of expression of strong feelings and attitudes, little patience with 
routine tasks, sloppiness”, and inconsistency-were more successful than 
either of the other types in teaching math and science. In the other subjects 
their success was iimited to “strivers” and “conformers". The “turbulent” 
teachers were least successful with the “opposers” who evidenced the high- 
est intolerance of ambiguity. The “fearful” teachers-anxious, dependent on 
the approval of supervisors and of the children, unable to bring structure 
and order to the teaching task, and highly variable in their behavior— were 
uniformly ineffective with all kinds of children except “strivers,” who fared 
well regardless of the teacher. 



Teachable Croups 



A quite different approach to the study of the relationship between 
teucher style and pupil learning is found in Thelen’s (1961) recent work on 
the formation of “teachable” groups. Since the 1930’s repeated efforts at 
assessing the effects of “homogeneous” versus “heterogeneous” grouping or, 
in more modern parlance, broad and narrow ability range groups, have pro- 
duced meager results. The findings, though apparently inconclusive, are 
consistent in reporting that in the absence of deliberate curricular modifica- 
tions, grouping, on the basis of ability, has no significant effects on pupil 
achievement. But all of the grouping efforts were predicated on the assump- 
tion that if the class group is “homogeneous” with respect to intelligence 
or reading level or achievement in a particular subject, then, ipso facto , 
such a group becomes more “teachable.” A teacher in such a group would 
accomplish more with the pupils than would be the case where the range of 
ability was wide. What was left out of the equation of “teachability” was 
the teacher’s style of working und his perception of the kinds of pupils 
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with whom he tends to be most successful. From Thelen’s (1961) work it 
would appear that I.Q. or achievement status are by no means the most 
significant determinants of the teacher’s perception of “teachability.” Thelen 
states that, in general . . teachers recognize four kinds of students: the 
good, the bad, the indifferent, and the sick. But the problem is that each 
teac er places different students in these categories, so that whatever is 
being judged is not primarily some characteristic of the student” (p. 226). 
He urges that . . the teachable students for one teacher may be quite 
different than for another, that the fit between teacher and teachable stu- 
dents primarily results in better meeting the teacher’s most dominant needs 
... he is able with the teachable class to do more fully what he tries to 
do with his other classes . . . that successful grouping must take the teacher 
himself into account” (p. 220). Despite finding few differences in achieve- 
ment between teachable” and random groups, Thelen states: “We re- 
main convinced that any grouping which does not in some way attempt to 

fit students and teachers together can have onlv accidental success” (n 

221). ' “ u 

A significant implication of the studies of teacher characteristics, 
teaching process, and teachable groups is the recognition that variations 
in pupil attainment in the classroom arc related to variations in teacher 
performance, and that a particular teacher affects different pupils dif- 
ferently. We are forced to question the stereotype of the “good teacher” 
and the “poor teacher,” although there may be some few who would 
prove excellent for all pupils and many more who would be inadequate 
no matter what the assignment. Most teachers, however, vary in their 
effectiveness depending upon the characteristics of the pupils they con- 
front, the opportunity to fulfill their expectations for themselves and for 
their class, the content of what they teach, and the extent to which the 

school provides them with what they perceive to be necessary facilita- 
tions. 

TEACHERS FOR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

In discussing the problem of “teachable groups” Thelen (1961) 
points out that despite great individual differences in teachers’ percep- 
tion of who is teachable, there are some pupils— from 10 to 25 percent 
of the average school— whom no teacher includes among the teachable. 
His description of this group is reminiscent of what we know about the 
school behavior of children from disadvantaged areas, from city slums, 
and rural backwoods. Similarly, Ileil’s “opposers” and to some extent his 
“waverers” remind one of typical behaviors of disadvantaged children. 
In the great cities these children represent an increasing proportion of 
the total pupil population, far more than the 10 to 25 percent suggested 
by Thelen. And it is expected that by 1970 one out of ‘every two pupils 
in large city schools will be “culturally disadvantaged.” 
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The approach to the problem of .staffing schools in depressed areas 
requires several sequential efforts. The first step is to gain broad public 
acceptance of the assumption that disadvantaged pupils, though widely 
variable in their abilities and personal characteristics, nonetheless repre- 
sent a describable group. That is, they represent a group which, although 
it overlaps other groups in many ways, has unique characteristics, stem- 
ming from common backgrounds, values and experiences. The second 
step is to characterize the teacher who is successful with culturally dis- 
advantaged pupils— successful because the pupils in his classes achieve 
better than similar pupils in other teachers’ classes and have more ac- 
cepting attitudes toward school, toward the teacher, and toward learn- 
ing. The third step involves re-examinations of teacher selection and edu- 
cation for staffing disadvantaged area schools. 

Since there are no systematic data on what such teachers do, it may 
be worth while to create a hypothetical model of the “successful teacher 
of disadvantaged children.” Our model can be constructed of implica- 
tions from available research on teacher behavior, insights from im- 
pressionistic observations, and inferences from investigations of the char- 
acteristics of disadvantaged pupils and their social world. It may well be 
that several models of successful teachers will be needed to account for 
the great variety of pupils within the disadvantaged population. What is 
suggested here is a general outline which may have to be refined and 
subdivided to achieve optimum “fit” between pupils and teacher. 

Hypothetical Model of the Successful 
Teacher of Disadvantaged Pupils 

The teacher who is successful with any group of pupils is the one who 
respects the children in his classes and they, in tum, respect him. As 
teachers in slum schools look at their pupils, they see many children who 

are discouraged and defeated, even in the early giades, children who 

express their alienation from the school and the society it represents by 

aggressive acting-out behavior or by a kind of tuned-out lethargy and 

listlessness. There are frequent transgressions against the ethical, moral, 
and legal codes of society. Pupils seem to be making little effort to leam, 
show no desire to better themselves, to break out of the limits imposed 
upon them by their ignorance. The teacher may feel sorry for them, realiz- 
ing the limiting circumstances of their lives. Or, he may be angered by 
their laziness, their lack of effort, believing that they could if they would, 
but they won’t. Or, he may write them off as hopeless, too dumb to leam, 
taking up time and resources that could be better utilized by pupils with 
more ability and greater motivation. 

But the successful teacher of disadvantaged children does respect his 
pupils— and not because he sees them through the rose-colored lenses of 
the romantic— finding “beauty” and “strength” where others see poverty 
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and cultural emptiness. On the contrary, he sees them quite realistically 
as different from his chiHren and his neighbors’ children, yet like all 
children coping in their own way with the trials and frustrations of grow- 
ing up. And he sees them, unlike middle-class children, struggling to 
survive in the ruthless world of their peers, confused by the conflicting 
demands of the two cultures in which they live— the one of the home 
and the street and the neighborhood, the other of the school and the 
society that maintains it. 

Like the anthropologist, the successful teacher views the alien culture 
of his pupils not as a judge, but as a student. lie understands the back- 
grounds from which the children come, the values placed on various 
achievements, the kind of work and life to which they aspire. lie recog- 
nizes and understands the reasons for their unwillingness to strive toward 
future goals, where such efforts provide little reward in the present. 

He knows that many of the children bear the scars of intellectual 
understimulation in their early years. Familiar with the home life of the 
children, he knows how rarely they are helped to name the things they 
see and feel and bear, to recognize similarities and differences, to cate- 
gorize and classify perceptions, to learn the word for the object, and the 
phrases through which to express an idea or a feeling. 

The successful teacher is aware of the various family structures from 
which the children come: The matriarchal family in which no father 
is present; the home where there arc two parents, but both working; 
where one or both parents arc able-bodied but out of work, recipients of 
relief; where the father is disabled and stays home while the mother 
works, where an extended family— grandparents, aunts, uncles, and other 
relatives— live together. This teacher has seen the physical conditions in 
which the children live: their lack of privacy, the poor facilities, the 
absence of basic amenities. He knows the kinds of jobs the parents have, 
their aspirations for themselves and for their children, and what role they 
attribute to the school in shaping their child’s future. 

The teacher is aware of the ethnic group membership of his pupils 
and how such membership shapes the child's image of himself and of 
his world. He knows something about the history, traditions and social 
structures of the various ethnic groups, their unique culture patterns, their 
status in American society, the blocks and frustrations which they con- 
front, and their perceptions of what life has in store for them. 

He knows that the language of his pupils is closely tied to the life 
they lead. While it may represent a complete lack or a distortion of ac- 
ceptable English, he recognizes its functional qualities for the pupils. 
Though this language is not “the coin of the realm,” it often represents 
the only known and acceptable medium of exchange in the child’s home 
or neighborhood. 

In addition to his knowledge about the child in his environment, the 
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successful teacher Las a sophisticated understanding of how a child s 
abilities are a.. . ,*ssed and therefore a realistic perception of what these 
measurements describe and predict. lie knows that native potential 
intelligence is, at least thus far, unmeasurable; that what tests measure 
is learned behavior, and that the learning results not only from the child s 
native ability but also from his total experience. Yet he realizes that many 
intellectual abilities, like some of those which enter into creative function- 
ing are not measured by existing intelligence tests. 

lie is also aware that the tests provide a fairly accurate description 
of the child’s present ability to handle academic material and, unless 
there is a significant expansion and reorganization of his experience, the 
tests will predict with fair reliability how the child will function aca- 
demically in the future. The successful teacher accepts the test scores as 
a fair and valid measure of the child’s present academic ability, while 
rejecting them as a measure of native intelligence. 

These and many other anthropological and psychological data affect 
the style of the successful teacher of disadvantaged pupils. But while the 
anthropologist’s task is to describe and compare behavior of various 
cultures, and the psychologist’s to understand individual behavior, the 
teacher’s job is to modify it. Therefore, he must use his knowledge about 
his pupils and the world in which they live to guide him as he attempts 
to open more and more doors for them, and to help them acquire the 
skills and knowledge with which to enter the new and open spaces which 
lie beyond. The successful teacher sees his task as preparing his pupils 
to make competent choices among potentially available alternatives. He 
is aware that with every passing year the rapidly automating economy 
affords less and less opportunities to the minimally educated, and more 
and more to the academically and technically trained, and he com- 
municates this understanding to his pupils. 

The successful teacher meets the disadvantaged child on equal terms, 
as person to person, individual to individual. But while he accepts, he 
doesn’t condone. He sets clearly defined limits for his pupils and will 
brook few transgressions. He is aware that, unlike middle-class children, 
they rarely respond to exhortations intended to control behavior through 
invoking feelings of guilt and shame. lie, therefore, sets the rules, fixes 
the boundaries, and establishes the rou f ines with a minimum of discus- 
sion. Here he is impersonal, undeviating, strict, but never punitive. 
Within these boundaries the successful teacher is businesslike and orderly, 
knowing that he is there to do a job. But he is also warm and outgoing, 
adapting his behavior to the individual pupils in his class. He shows his 
respect and liking for his pupils and makes known his belief in their 
latent abilities. 

He realizes the danger of the “self-fulfilling prophecy" of expecting, 
and consequently Snding a low level of achievement. He, therefore, lets 
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each pupil know that he expects more than the pupils thinks he can 
produce— but his standards are not so high as to become too remote to 
strive toward, and the attempt fraught with frustration. He rewards each 
tiny upward step, alert to every opportunity for honest praise, and, as 
much as possible, withholds harsh criticism and censure when progress 
is slow or entirely lacking. Above all, he is honest. He doesn’t senti- 
mentalize, doesn t p r etcnd that a pupil s work is good when it isn’t, 
doesn’t condone unacceptable behavior. 

The successful teacher is also something of a showman, coming to 
his task with an extensive repertory of carefully constructed scripts and 
props into which he breathes a sense of drama and high interest to capture 
the imagination of his pupils and hold their attention. 

His repertory is not only extensive, providing a great variety of ma- 
terials and teaching procedures tailored to the learning patterns of his 
pupils, it is also carefully catalogued to allow him to find what he needs 
quickly and efficiently. 

As do other successful teachers, our model teacher has extensive 
knowledge of the content of the subjects he teaches. In fact, he knows 
it so well, that he has no need ro rely on study guides. Like the knowl- 
edgeable native, he guides his pupils through his country without a 
Baedeker, relying rather on his own familiarity with its terrain to take 
them to the important sights by paths and highways not often known 
to the less sophisticated. 

Like all composite portraits, this hypothetical model presents an 
idealized version of reality. The hypothetical teacher is described as a 
mature, well-integrated person who respects his difficult, unmotivated 
and apparently unteachable pupils. He communicates his respect by 
setting high but reachable expectations, by his impartial and consistent 
firmness and honesty, and by his warm personal regard for each indi- 
vidual. He combines the detached but completely accepting stance of 
the anthropologist observing cultural differences, with the active in- 
volvement and manipulative approach of the determined reformer, the 
educator, in the sense of one who loads' his pupils out into the wider 
world. Though not a specialist in any one of the behavioral or social 
sciences, he gleans from each of them knowledge which helps him under- 
stand the behavior of his pupils, the meaning of their scores on tests of 
intelligence and aptitude, the realities of their present and future world, 
the demands which various social and vocational alternatives will make 
upon them. In addition, the model requires the teacher to have a wide 
repertoire of materials and procedures, the ability to devise new ways, to 
deviate from accepted procedures and courses of study— but always to be 
aware of the knowledges and skills the pupils must eventually acquire. 
If the hypothetical “successful teacher” were to be characterized in a 
single phrase it would be ordered flexibility. 
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Examining the Hypothetical Model 

The sketch presented here needs to be examined on two counts. First, 
it represents a hypothetical model, derived from inference and deduced 
from theoretical concepts. Before it is accepted, it must be verified through 
systematic observation, classification, and comparison of successful and 
unsuccesful teachers in “slums and suburbs.” 

But if the model in whole or in part docs fit reality, if the characteristics 
described in the portrait do in fact approximate the characteristics which 
distinguish the successful teacher of disadvantaged pupils, then we must 
ask: IIow are we to get such teachers? Although the ideal presumably 
represented by this characterization can act only as a remote goal, how can 
it be approached? 

It is simply nonsense to suppose that, even if the entire pool of existing 
teachers were screened, one would find enough people who resemble the 
hypothetical model to staff even a small proportion of the depressed-area 
schools. We must, therefore, look to teacher education to produce new 
teachers more nearly in tire image of the model and to reshape the styles 
of those already in service. We return to the question of teachability, but 
this time with reference to the teacher as a student. 

Approaching the Model Through Education 

To what extent are the attributes of the model teachable? At least three 
of the aspects arc of a cognitive nature and, for the reasonably bright and 
motivated student, can probably be approached through instruction: 
(1) mastery of subject matter; (2) the acquisition of an understanding 
of the major concepts from the behavioral and social sciences and their 
relevance to teaching disadvantaged children; and (3) the development 
of a repertoire of teaching strategies which hold promise for working with 
disadvantaged pupils. But to accomplish these three purposes alone would 
require a considerable reorganization and revision of undergraduate and 
graduate programs of teacher education, both pre-service and in-service. 

Developing New Courses. The development of appropriate courses 
would require the intensive collaboration of social and behavioral scientists, 
faculties of education, and successful classroom teachers. Out of such col- 
laboration can grow not only curricula which would lead to a better under- 
standing of the child in his environment, but also new strategies, new 
methods, new materials based on the empirical evidence provided by the 
social scientist and the practical wisdom of the teachers and educators. This 
has been successfully done in the development of some of the new cur- 
rier. a for the secondary and elementary schools. 

Laboratory Experiences. Given increased understanding and a repertory 
of appropriate teaching methods, the teacher can approach his task with 
greater openness, with less prejudice, and above all, with less fear. But 
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every young teacher needs a bridge by which to cross tne chasm which 
separates “knowing about” from actually doing something. For the teacher 
confronted by a class of poorly motivated, often discouraged and difficult 
pupils, continuous assistance and reinforcement in the teaching situation 
are essential. In Teachers for the Schools in Our Big Cities, Harry Rivlin, 
Dean of '! ■ ■ •her Education of the City University of New York, outlined 
a variety of desired modifications in existing modes of teacher preparation 
for large city schools (Rivlin, 1962). He placed major stress on the im- 
portance of laboratory experiences, starting with observation, leading to 
limited participation, then to student teaching, and finally, to independent 
responsibility for instruction. At every stage, the future teacher, and then 
the newly appointed teacher to the difficult school, must work under close 
supervision, receiving both psychological and practical support from the 
college staff and from the master teachers in the schools. 

Hunter College (Haubrick, 1962), in an effort to improve the prepara- 
tion of teachers for depressed area schools, selected a group of students 
who expressed a willingness to remain as regularly appointed teachers in 
the same “most difficult” junior high schools in which they had accepted 
appointments as student teachers. As part of their training, they were seen 
more often than was customary by a member of the college faculty and 
worked closely with carefully selected cooperating teachers. They spent the 
last 10 weeks of their student teaching in full command of the class, under 
constant supervision. A number of these young men and women, in due 
course, took and passed the required examinations and were appointed as 
regularly licensed teachers to the same school in which they had taught as 
students. But the supervision and assistance continued, reinforcing their 
earlier learning and providing the needed support and encouragement. 

Selection of Candidates. But so far, the discussion has not taken account 
of those less tangible, but perhaps most significant characteristics of our 
model: openness to and acceptance of differences in people, firmness and 
consistency, warmth and respect and, above all, flexibility. Can courses, 
laboratory experiences, or field work assignments be devised which will de- 
velop these characteristics? The descriptive material on teacher character- 
istics and teaching style referred to earlier sheds little light on the ante- 
cedents of the observed behavior. Do some teachers use more and others 
less “direct influence,” for example, because they are, by nature, more or 
less directive as people? Were they ever so, from childhood on? Or, does 
their classroom behavior reflect their teacher training and education? Are 
some teachers relatively “unplanned” in their approach to teaching because 
they believe that too much planning restricts. the participation of the pupils, 
and given evidence to the contrary, woutu occome more oiganized and 
business-like? Or is their unplanned, “slipshod” approach to the classroom 
just one case of an unplanned and inconsistent approach to most life situa- 
tions, a behavioral pattern unamenable to easy change through training? 




There are no .simple answers to this crucial question. Perhaps, the train- 
ing of teachers for the several areas of special education may be a case 
in point. In each area of exceptionality, teachers are exposed to technical 
knowledge of the medical, social, and psychological aspects of the dis- 
ability with which they will work. Further, the teachers are instructed in 
ways of changing the general curriculum and adjusting both content and 
method to their special groups (Mackic and Williams, 1959). Such training 
has prepared large numbers of teachers who are successful in working with 
pupils normally viewed as difficult or untcachable. 

but teachers who enter special education do so voluntarily. In fact, 
they select the special area in preference to teaching normal children. Their 
own natural styles may thus be suited to the work they select and the train- 
ing falls on fertile ground. It is probably beyond common sense to expect 
any training to make of the potential secondary school teacher with a pas- 
sion for communicating the ideas of the physical sciences, a fine teacher 
of retarded adolescents. To attempt to retrain the elementary school teacher 
who thrives on the- rapid progress, the quick wit, the deep probing, and 
ingenious responses of his gifted pupils into a successful teacher of the dull 
and lethargic would be equally foolhardy. 

Consider also: (1) The man or woman threatened by ambiguity, unable 
to adapt readily to unexpected circumstances, who functions adequately 
only in a meticulously ordered world; or (2) the basically weak, dominated 
person who seeks in the classroom, perhaps unconsciously, the opportunity 
to prove his power by bending others to his will; or, further (3) the bigot 
who clothes his prejudices in psychological theories of ethnic or class in- 
feriority and is convinced, before he enters a classroom, that for all but a 
few disadvantaged children, schooling beyond the very minimum is a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. Such prospective teachers may or may not be ade- 
quate for other teaching assignments— the compulsive character may well 
make a fine college professor somewhere— but they are probably not the 
kind of people who can be trained to fit the hypothetical model. 

but then there are those prospective or practicing teachers who, al- 
though not completely free of prejudice, are yet not so bigoted as to 
resist attitudinal change in the face of new experiences. And some who may 
not be overly flexible in their approach are yet not immobilized by rigidity. 
Although somewhat at variance with the hypothetical model, the person- 
alities, attitudes and values of some teachers would not be antithetical to 
those required by the model. For them we must assume, at least until 
proven wrong, that teacher education can produce greater consonance, 
better “fit” between what the pupils need in order to learn and what the 
teacher does in the act of teaching. 

Developing Emotional Closeness. Since a considerable portion of teach- 
ing style derives from attitudes and values, teachers of disadvantaged 
children would need, in addition to cognitive learnings, experiences through 
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schools, for example, afford amenities which urban schools so often lack. 
But above all, because of their size and organization, the suburban schools 
more often give the teacher a sense that he is a professional, that he is re- 
spected in his job and can successfully carry out what he has set out to do. 
He can teach children and, in most instances, they learn. 

What inducement does the slum school offer? The children are difficult, 
in the perceptions of many teachers now in these schools they are unteach- 
able.” The supervision is inadequate and often hostile. Principals and their 
assistants are constantly harassed by continuous teacher turnover, uncovered 
classes, disciplinary problems in the school, involvement v/ith the police and 
the courts, lack of appropriate or even adequate books and materials. They 
have little time and less energy to give their teaching staffs the n< • d 
help and support. Teachers, frustrated by their inability to induce learning 
in their pupils, often having no place to turn for help, resort to discipline- 
maintaining rather than teaching activities. In this process, the teacher 
loses all sense of professional commitment. Many feel as did a very young 
woman when asked how long she had taught before leaving the field. She 
said, “I haven’t taught a day in my life, but I served a three-year sentence 
in junior high school X.” 

What awaits them in depressed area schools is well known to prospec- 
tive teachers. In fact, in 1962 better than a third of the new teachers ap- 
pointed to Manhattan schools declined the appointment. Although they had 
prepared to teach, they apparently preferred almost any other kind of 
employment or none at all, to teaching in a slum school. 

Xo matter how excellent the preparation of teachers of disadvantaged 
children may become, no matter how much assistance is given both to pre- 
service students and to beginning teachers, teaching in slum schools will 
remain a difficult, often frustrating and very taxing job-far more so than 
teaching in the unruffled surrounding of tree-lined suburbia. What, then, 
will induce young people to become candidates for a hard life, deliberately 
to choose the slum over the suburb? 

Perhaps the answer to this question requires the addition of still another 
characteristic to our hypothetical model, one that is most difficult to teach— 
idealism, dedication to a cause, the desire to help the have-nots, to render 
service. That openness to commitment exists in many young people is con- 
firmed by the large numbers who apply for the Peace Corps, prepare for 
missionary work, or choose to work in settlements, in hospital schools, and 
in special schools for disturbed or retarded or otherwise handicapped chil- 
dren. These young people feel that they are answering a call, and they rise 
to its demands. We have also witnessed such behavior (perhaps too often) 
in times of revolution and war, when young men and women have willingly 
gone into hardship and danger for what they believed in. How can this 
spirit be harnessed for teaching in difficult schools, in the “underdeveloped” 
areas of our own great cities? Is there, to paraphrase William James, an 
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“educational equivalent of war?” 

Perhaps each city needs to designate, as some have already begun to 
do, one or two schools in each depressed area which become service centers, 
open to view, for which teachers are carefully selected and in which they 
feel privileged to teach. Such schools could help to counteract the negative 
image now in the minds of prospective teachers. Those who are idealistic, 
who would like to perform a service, will see that there is hope; that the 
task, though difficult, can be done. 

Helping the Teacher in Service. Rut even when colleges and universities 
have evolved the needed curricula and made them part of the total educa- 
tion of prospective teachers, when bright young people are motivated to 
enroll, even if the graduate programs incorporate the new developments 
into their courses for experienced teachers, the problem of staffing schools 
in depressed urban areas will be only slightly alleviated. Assistance must be 
given to the hundreds of thousands of teachers now serving in depressed- 
area schools. Obviously, no program of study can reach all teachers now in 
our schools through direct contact. But they could be reached and helped 
and encouraged by changing supervisory patterns, by re-educating existing 
supervisors where they may be amendable to such re-education, or by select- 
ing from each school one teacher who comes closest to the model and 
exposing him to a special program. Such teachers could return to their 
schools as supervisors, master teachers, or team leaders. From them could 
be formed the corps of cooperating teachers responsible for training stu- 
dents. 

Problems of School Organization. The problem of staffing disadvan- 
taged-area schools must be attacked simultaneously on manv fronts. We 
must confront the fact that teachers for difficult schools need special train- 
ing. We must reshape the program of teacher preparation, attract capable 
young people to such programs and help them as they move through their 
apprenticeship into full professional status. And we must also provide a corps 
of trained master teachers and supervisors who will bring skills and hope 
to die hundreds of thousands of teachers now in service. 

But there is still another front upon which the attack must be launched 
—making changes in the amenities and management of the schools. Some of 
these are easy changes to make, because they do not require devising new 
courses or reshaping attitudes and values. All that they require is some ad- 
ditional money— simple things like providing a safe parking place, a com- 
fortable lunch, and rest room; of giving the teacher, especially at the ele- 
mentary level, some relief during the day. Each school must make provisions 
for removing the one or two most difficult children from regular classrooms 
so that classes may become more teachable, lessening the teacher’s sense 
of frustration and enhancing his sense of fulfilling his professional re- 
sponsibility. 

Somewhat less simple are the needed changes in supervision. Additional 
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supervisory personnel, both in the school and from affiliated teacher educa- 
tion institutions, need to be provided. The presence in each school of staff 
members— eventually trained in the new approaches— whose sole responsi- 
bility would be to help teachers, unburdened by administrative or dis- 
ciplinary matters, might prove especially helpful. Perhaps if the supervisory’ 
load is spread, principals will be less harassed, less afraid of trouble, less apt 
to reward the teacher who maintains a quiet classroom, and more respectful 
of the teachers as people and as professionals. 

The solution of any problem requires first, a clear recognition and de- 
scription of the problem; secondly, a concerted research and experimental 
effort; and thirdly, the implementation of what is already known or what 
is learned through systematic study. To approach a solution to the problem 
of staffing schools in disadvantaged areas and providing competent teachers 
to work with disadvantaged children requires the following steps: (1) Open 
recognition that slum schools and disadvantaged children need uniquely 
prepared teachers. (2) Systematic study of the personal qualities, knowl- 
edge, and skills needed for successful teaching in these situations. (3) De- 
velopment and experimental testing of reconstructed teacher education 
programs, both on campus and in the field. (4) Screening of candidates to 
eliminate those students or young teachers now in service whose values and 
personality characteristics are in conflict with the desired teaching style. 
(5) Raising the status of the disadvantaged-area teacher to that of a high 
calling, by invoking all available reward systems. (6) Initiating systematic 
changes to make the schools more livable for the teacher, the teaching ex- 
perience less frustrating, and the supervision more professional. Such efforts 
can go a long way toward raising the morale and the effectiveness of those 
presently teaching, and toward bringing into the teaching force many able 
young people who will not only come but will stay. 

It is, of course, a romantic notion to suppose that even the best qualified 
teachers will, through their efforts alone, solve all the social problems 
which shape the lives of disadvantaged children. The work of other agencies 
in the community needs to be integrated with the work of the school. The 
more effective the school becomes, the more help both the child and the 
family will need to understand and accept his changed behaviors and in- 
creased academic success and aspirations. Rut if the presently disadvantaged 
child is not to be fettered by his ignorance, not to be relegated to the ranks 
of the unemployable in a society which provides increasing opportunities to 
tire academically competent and has less and less room for the functional 
illiterate, then tire school has a central role to play. And central to the school, 
to the development and achievement of the child is the teacher. 
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